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"odakru-, 'tear' (Hirt, Der Indogermanische Ablaut, 
130 and 137; cf. Giintert 66 and 201, and Sapir's 
paper in the Spiegel Memorial Volume) are eliminated. 

Guntert's propositions are not new; they have been 
set forth incidentally to specific words or groups of 
words, many times, but no such thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the phenomenon has ever before been made. 
If a criticism were to be attempted, it would be that 
he has claimed our old friend Analogy for his own 
under a new name. Yet with all that, he has opened 
up such vistas in the linguistic field that even a casual 
glance reveals the greatness, of the work yet to be done. 

And it is this phase of the matter that I wish to 
emphasize. The problems of phonetics and etymology 
will always exercise a powerful fascination upon the 
inquiring mind, and we shall ever be reducing the 
territory of the unknown; yet that unknown ever 
remains so vast a field, that the scholar need not 
despair of making an advance upon our present knowl- 
edge. Even Guntert's careful examination is not 
without its gaps. There is no reference to the Hera- 
clean hoKTili and the Elean dirrii, which betray clearly 
the influence of iwrd, nor to numerous other phenomena 
of the Greek numerals. Guntert's Latin examples 
are professedly only selections, yet we might look for 
gena (cf. mala and Greek yims; Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 41, 8, n.), premo, 
columba and palumba (cf. Walde, s. vv.), miles (cf. 
pedes andeques; T.A.P.A., 41. 8-9). That Gothic hairlo 
and tuggo are both n stems, and that handus and foius, 
kinnus and tunpus, which form natural semantic 
pairs, are all u stems, rests upon Reimwortbildung, 
but they do not happen to be listed in his Germanic 
examples. The Slavonic and Lithuanian words for 
nine begin with d in imitation of the words for ten; 
some similar influence seems to lurk in Lith. debesis, 
'cloud' (cf. Old Bulg. nebo, Greek >^0os, which prove 
an original initial n). So also the initial d of the word 
for 'house' appears as n in Lith. namai. But these 
are enough to show that the examples are to be gar- 
nered everywhere, with profit to our scientific treatises 
on language. 

This influence, call it analogy, or Reimwortbildung, 
or contamination (which is the reviewer's preference), 
as you will, is one which has already received full 
recognition in the matter of case and personal endings. 
In the history of suffixes it is not so well recognized; 
as a factor in the phonetics of roots it has had but a 
tithe of the respect which it deserves. Giintert 
has shown what possibilities lie in it, and we must 
look forward to a complete revision of the details of 
phonetics, of stem-formation, and of changes of declen- 
sional class, and an entire change in our attitude toward 
ablaut and the ablaut-bases, and the so-called 'root 
determinatives'. To doubt were to reveal one's 
linguistic nearsightedness. 
University of Pennyslvania. Roland G. Kent. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Wightman's spirited paper A Lee Shore, in 
The Classical Weekly 9. 130-134, seems to me one 
of the most interesting discussions you have printed. 
I agree with his definition of a lee shore, and with his 
interpretation of deicerentur, but can by no means 
accept his translation of ancoris iactis. Therefore I 
venture to propose another view which may be of 
interest to some of your readers. 

When the eighteen cavalry-transports started, they 
were three days late and the officers in charge had, 
no doubt, a lively realization of the reception they were 
likely to get over in Kent, if Caesar had any further 
disappointment in connection with their work. When 
they were nearing their destination, a strong north- 
easter struck them. Some went about and scurried 
back to port. Others — can't we imagine the decurion, 
with his sword at the master's throat? — 'carried on' 
in spite of the danger of snapping the mast or of found- 
ering (magno sui cum periculo), and in spite of the fact 
that they were making leeway (deicerentur). There 
was shelter over on the British shore. Caesar's 
transports were anchored there. So it seemed that 
the cavalry-transports would be safe if they could hold 
on across the open stretch. But by the time they had 
arrived and anchored, the wind had shifted a point. 
The shelter was becoming less; and, while the army- 
transports were not yet in danger of filling because 
they rode light, the newcomers, being fully loaded, 
could not lie there. They cut their cables and ran to 
sea before it was too late. But during the night the 
wind continued to shift, and apparently all the army- 
transports went ashore. 

Three pertinent questions naturally arise in connec- 
tion with the above description. Why did some of the 
cavalry-transports turn back while others crossed to 
Britain? Aside from the possibility of force suggested 
above, difference of opinion among expert mariners 
as to proper action in emergencies is notorious. "An- 
chor, Hardy, anchor", said the dying Nelson. "An- 
chor!", said Nelson's successor; "It is the last thing I 
should have thought of!" Secondly, can a narrow 
strip of sheltered water become dangerous, and then 
either safe again or fatal, during the progress of a 
storm? It can, and anyone who knocks around in a 
sail-boat has experienced it scores of times. Finally, 
why did not Caesar's army-transports take warning 
in time and get away before it was too late? The 
answer to this is conjectural. My guess is that Caesar 
would not allow it. He did not expect the unusually 
high tide. Probably he had no conception of the danger 
to his transports and thought that it was better to run 
some risk than to have his army stranded in Britain with 
a few galleys drawn up on the beach as his only visible 
means of support. 

Mr. Wightman makes a great deal of what he calls 
"the almost insuperable difficulty of getting up anchor 
while the transports were pitching and rolling", and 
complains that Mr. Holmes passes this by "without 
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one word of comment". What should they do but 
haul to port upon their stern line, and then slip both, 
and run? 



Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 



W. W. King. 



The Classical Club of Philadelphia 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its 125th 
meeting on February 26, with 42 members present. 
The Club voted to establish a prize to be awarded 
annually to that student of the Secondary Schools of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity who, previous to entering 
College, shall pass the best competitive examination 
in Latin and Greek prose and poetry akin to the Latin 
prose and poetry included within the College En- 
trance requirements. In this examination great 
emphasis is to be laid on sight work. The paper of 
the evening, by Professor Charles Knapp, dealt with 
References to Painting in Plautus and Terence. Pro- 
fessor Knapp cited and critically discussed all the 
passages in both dramatists (one only exists in Terence) 
which either certainly refer to the art of painting, or 
may, with much probability, be interpreted as referring 
to that art. The general conclusion drawn was that 
in the time of Plautus and Terence the art of painting, 
and particularly mural painting, was sufficiently 
well known at Rome to make these references tho- 
roughly intelligible to the miscellaneous audiences 
gathered at the presentation of the plays. This con- 
clusion was used in particular in tne interpretation 
of the much discussed passage, Plautus Mostellaria 
832-840. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Lib- 
eral Studies 

The sixth meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies was held on Wednesday 
evening, February 16, at Houston Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor John C. Rolfe, President, 
introduced Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor, of New York, 
who, in a delightful talk on The Fifteenth Century and 
the Middle Ages, traced the growth in classical knowl- 
edge during that period and showed how great was the 
ever-increasing contribution made by Greek and Latin 
to the philosophy, art, and literature of those centuries. 
After the lecture members and their -friends enjoyed a 
social half -hour together. About two hundred persons 
were present. The third annual meeting of the Society 
will be held on March 25. 

Jessie E. Allen, 

Secretary. 



Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 

American Historical Association, Annual Report for 1913, Volume 
1 — Some Phases of the Problem of Provincial Administra- 
tion under the Roman Republic, Frank Burr Marsh. 

Athenaeum — Jan., (Walter Leaf, Homer and History; J. A. K. 
Thomson, The Greek Tradition). 

Bibliotheca Sacra— Jan., The Text of Genesis XXXI, H. M. 
Wiener. 

Dial — Jan. 20, Socrates and Lord Derby's Recruiting Scheme 
(Briefer Mention); "We Moderns" and the Broom, W. H. 
Johnson. 

Independent — Jan. 17, The Three Sacred Tongues. 

Journal of the New York State Teachers' Association — Feb., 
The Value of One Year of Greek, Anna P. MacVay. 

Literary World — Jan. 6, The Origin of Tragedy = (W. Ridge- 
way, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European 
Races in Special Reference to the Origin of Greek Tragedy). 

Nation — Jan. 13, The Philologists and Archaeologists at Prince- 
ton. — Jan. 20, The University of Wisconsin Campaign for 
Latin [Editorial]; (G. M. A.' Richter, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art: Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes). — 
Feb. 3, "Preparedness" in Homer, J. H. T. Main [Od. 19. 
13]; (H. W. Garrod, A Book of Latin Verse). 

Poet Lore — Winter Number, Apuleius' Story of Cupid and Psyche 
in English Literature, Elizabeth H. Haight. 

Saturday Review — Jan. 15, The Brutal Philistines. — Jan. 22, 
(A. H. Davis, Caesar and the Germans). 

Sewanee Review — Jan., (C. T. Lewis and H. M. Kingery, Ele- 
mentary Latin Dictionary). 

Spectator — Jan. 29, Sortes Vergilianae JAen. 6. 95 ff.: Graia 
urbs =* Salonika]; (J. W. White, Scholia on the Aves of Aristo- 
phanes). 

Times (London) Weekly Edition, Literary Supplement — Dec. 
31, The Unwilling Civis [quotes Cleanthes]. — Jan. 7, Euripi- 
dean Chronograms, D. S. Margoliouth; Aeschylus and the 
War, R. Arrowsmith. — Jan. 21, Euripidean Chronograms, 
The Reviewer.— Jan. 28, The Credibility of Homer = (Walter 
Leaf, Homer and History). 

Times (London) Educational Supplement — Jan. 4, The Permanent 
Values; I — Jewish and Greek Ideals. 

Times (London) Weekly Edition — Dec. 31, A True Empire: 
Pax Romana, Herbert Warren [quotes and translates Claudian, 
De Consulatu Stilichonis, 3. 150-161]. 

University of South Carolina, Studies in Philology. — Jan., [Charles 
Wesley Bain Memorial Number], Vocational Training, 
B. L. Gildersleeve; Notes on the Greek Present (Imperfect), 
W. H. Bocock; Thucydides vii, 75, C. F. Smith; Render- 
ings of Some Odes of Horace, W. P. Trent; A Study of Non- 
nus, L. P. Chamberlayne; The Meaning of Stataria as 
Applied to Terence's Comedies, G. K. G. Henry; A Type 
of Verbal Repetition in Ovid's Elegy, G. Howe. 



Exhibits at Hunter College 

At Hunter College, Lexington Avenue and 68th 
Street, New York City, there are several exhibits of 
interest to students of the Classics. 

In Room 403 there are two architectural drawings 
on a large scale of the Sacred Precinct at Delphi — 
one a restoration and one a ground plan. They are 
the work of Mr. Richard Haviland Smythe, sometime 
University Fellow at the American Academy in Rome. 

In Room 402 will be found a small collection of 
Greek and Italian building marbles. 

In Room 39 arc models of a Roman House, Camp, 
Villa, Shrine, the Forum, and other work of the classes 
in Roman Life. 

All interested are invited to visit these exhibits 
at hours when the College classes are not in session 
in the rooms indicated. 



